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HOW THE QUAKERS NEGLECTED THE INDIANS. 









seeing a peace accomplished at that time being 
entirely frustrated, we all embarked for Fort 
Erie, on our way home.” Yet, they add, “ not- 
withstanding the desirable object of peace was 
not obtained, we have not a doubt of the rec- 
titude of our submitting to go on the arduous 
and exercising journey ; we believe it tended to 
renew the ancient friendship with the Indian 
natives, and although we were not, admitted to 
see them in full council, yet we have reason to 
believe they were all made acquainted with our 
motives and friendly sentiments towards them, 
through divers of their chiefs.” 

The same year two Friends visited the Dela- 
wares and received from them renewed assu- 


It will be interesting to notice still farther,|rances of gratitude. ‘ Brothers,” said they, 


Peace being re-established, the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, which had laboured so 
much to bring it to pass, proceeded to adopt 
more systematic measures for the improvement 
of the Indians, and, in 1795, the Indian Com- 
mittee was organized. ‘That committee, with 
the sanction of the government of the United 
States, addressed circular letters to the natives 
explanatory of their concern. In 1796, three 
Friends went to settle on the Oneida reserva- 
tion and remained there three years, and ex- 
pended much labour and money among the In- 
dians; “but as they knew of no instance in 
which the whites had rendered them service, 
without having some sinister view in doing so, 
a suspicion that Friends had similar intentions 


some incidents connected with the Christian |“ we are glad and rejoice in our hearts to see|now became manifest in many of them, and 


labours of the Society of Friends on behalf of 
the Indians ; for, notwithstanding the high au- 
thority of James Grahame, we may continue 
to maintain the opinion, that the Indians did 
derive from them, benefits, both spiritual and 
temporal ; and they, who had the best right to 
know, held the same sentiment. It never has 
been shown that they have at any time express- 
ed regret at the arrival of Friends upon their 
shores, but we have on record miany expres- 
sions of the satisfaction they experienced in 
their intercourse with our forefathers. When 
Corn Planter—the celebrated Seneca chief— 
with some others of the six nations, visited 
Philadelphia, in 1791, he left, on behalf of his 


our brothers, the Quakers, speaking before us.” | fears were entertained by them that Friends 
—* We wish to be of the same religion.”— | would lay claim to a part of their land.” To 


struct us how we may come to obtain everlast- 
ing happiness.” 

In 1794, a treaty was to be held at Canan- 
daigua, between commissioners of the United 
States and the Six Nations; and Friends were 
informed that the Indians were particularly 
desirous of their assistance on the occasion. 
Accordingly, four Friends, William Savery 
being of the number, volunteered in the service. 
The Indians received them with affectionate 
cordiality. Six of them, says William Savery 
in his account of the mission, each brought in 





nation, an address “ ‘To the children of the|a deer, and one of them made us a present of 


friends of Onas,” in which they say :— 

“Your fathers have dealt fairly and honest- 
ly with our fathers, and they have charged us 
to remember it; and we think it right to tell 
you, that we wish our children to be taught the 
same principles by which your fathers were 
guided in their councils.” 

“In 1792, a fresh war broke out between the 


Indians and the United States, devastating the | 


frontier settlements and staining the land with 
blood. Deeply affected with the horrors at- 
tendant on this cruel contest, the Yearly Meet- 
ing nominated a large committee to unite with 
the Meeting for Sufferings in endeavours to 
promote a termination of these hostilities. 
Early next year, a treaty being designed at 
Sandusky, “and several Indian tribes having 
expressed to Friends, by Indian messengers 
and by a letter, a strong solicitude for their 
attendance, as having a special cotifidence in 
their integrity, it was concluded” to comply 
with their desire. With the approbation of 
Geo. Washington, then President of the United 
States, a number of Friends undertook the 


a piece, signifying that he gave it to us for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, who had made us brethren. 

They met together for divine worship. Wil- 
liam Savery says, “It was a solid meeting ; 


| several, both of whites and Indians, were ten- 


| 


der, and wept; and after it was over, one man 
in particular confessed to the truth, and prayed 
ithat the Lord might bless it to all who were 
present.” 

There was some delay while the tribes were 
gathering. ‘ All the Indians who were expected, 
being at length assembled, to the amount of 
1600 and upwards, the treaty commenced. 
We attended all the public councils, as well as 
some which were held by the commissioners | 
more privately, and had frequent, and satisfac- 
tory opportunities of conference with the sa- 
chems and other chiefs, in which we endeavour- 


advantages to be derived from living in peace 
one with another, and with all men, and of the 
expediency of leading a more sober and quiet 
life, that they might draw down the Divine 
blessing upon them. They heard us with 





service, of whom William Savery was one. | attention, and we hope it was not without some 
The journey proved to be one of great expo- | good effect.” 


sure, and after all, of little avail. For, after 


‘We continued with them about seven weeks, 


spending vine weeks among the Indians, (in| and had no cause to doubt our having been in 
the language of their report,) “Our hopes of| our proper places.” 


“We hope you will have pity on us and in-| allay this jealousy, the three Friends thought 


it best to withdraw, at least for a time, “* leav- 
ing all the improvements, tools, implements of 
husbandry, &c., behind, for their use.” This 
step seems to have produced an immediate 
effect upon the minds of the Oneidas ; for, on 
parting, they delivered an affectionate address 
to the Committee in which they made use of 
these expressions :-—‘t We hope we shall follow 
the good example you have set before us, which 
we know would be of lasting benefit to us ; and 
we thankfully acknowledge your kindness, hav- 
ing never heard of any people that had done so 
much for Indians without any view of advan- 
tage to themselves; which is a convincing 
proof to us that you are our real friends.” 

“ And now, brothers, if we have done any 
thing that displeases you, we wish you would 
tell us, that our friendship may remain bright ; 
for we know that you area true people,”— 
“and we wish you may often remember and 
visit us, to see whether we grow better or 
worse.” 

The interest which Friends felt in the na- 
tives was not_limited to narrow bounds. In 
1797, a considerhble amount of money was 
expended on behalf of the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, and Choctaws, in the northern 
and western parts of Georgia; and Shawnees, 
Chippewas and Pottawattomies, bordering upon 
lakes Michigan and Superior ; and in 1798, on 
behalf’of the Miami, Ottawa, and some other 


ed to impress their minds with a sense of the} western Indians. 


In relation to some of these efforts there is 
an interesting account contained in a letter to 
William Savery, then in England, from a Phi- 
ladelphia correspondent, dated Ist of Second 
month, 1797. 

“Thou mayest remember in the spring, 
1795, a present was provided and forwarded to 
the care of Genl. Ant’y. Wayne, under whose 
direction a treaty was about to be held at Gren- 
ville, with certain nations of Indians. A letter 
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being addressed to the General requesting his 














at these opportunitiés was such as he had never’ nearly £7100 to promote this godd cause, two- 
friendly office in seasonably. communicating} heard belore ; that they had made deep im-| fifihs of which were used by Friends of Penn- 
Friends’ epistie, and delivering their present] pression on his mind, and he wished to have sylvania, two-fifths by Friends of Maryland, 
to those natives, when assembled ;—of the | some books to be communicated to his people, and one-fifth by those of New York. ‘Thirty- 
General’s compliance wherewith, no regular| by those who could read; remarking particu-|five thousand five hundred dollars was a good 
information was received till last fall, when a/| larly on the salutary advice, not to revenge! round sum to give at once for such a purpose, 
letter from him dated 5th Sepr. came to hand, | injuries, he gave repeated assurance, that though |and a pretty sure indication that some burning 


wherein he handsomely apologizes for the de-| he had received intelligence of one or more of coals still survived amid the smouldering em- 








lay, and gives a circumstantial account of his| his people being killed, he was determined not 
manner of proceeding on behalf of Friends, on | to retaliate, but adhere to peace; strongly 
the occasion; addressing the Indians as fol-|expressing his regard to Friends, and fixed 
lows :— purpose to follow their counsel. 

“«* Children,—I have received a letter from} “Expecting it will not be unacceptable to 
your antient friends and brothers, the people| thee, I will add an abstract of a speech of 
called Quakers, with a message to all the na- | Swanahausen, the antient chief of the Creeks, 
tions here assembled. ‘The Quakers are a| otherwise called the Mad Spaniard, viz. :— 
people who merit the esteem of all peaceable,| ‘1 aman old man, yet have travelled much 
Virtuous and good men, I who know the puri-| this year to promote peace. | went many hun- 
ty of their minds and the sincerity of their|dred miles to the treaty on the frontiers of 
hearts, love and venerate their principles.| Georgia, held by the commissioners of the 
Listen then to their voice, and let their words | United States, and of the state of Georgia, with 
sink deep into your hearts.’ my nation, where several matters were adjust- 

‘On delivery of the present he called their|ed to my satisfaction. I then returned home, 
attention to the motive from whence it proceed-| but after a short time, came by invitation to 
éd,—‘the benevolent view of promoting the 
peace and happiness of mankind,’ adding, 
‘hence its value is great indeed.’ After men- 
tioning the strong marks of satisfaction and | regret all the toil and fatigue of my journey to 
gratitude with which Friends’ address and pre-| establish a firm peace. I believe the good 
sent were received, he concludes with these| Spirit above made both white men and red 
words :—‘ It is with sincere pleasure, that || men, but suppose it is because we are red men 
pow announce to you, the fairest prospect of a/|that white men often impose on us, and try to 
lasting peace and friendly intercourse between | get our land, which we do not want to part 
the citizens of the United States and those | with. 
aborigines of America.—Anthony Wayne is! “jam glad to find there is a people who 
since deceased. ilove peace, and give such good advice to red 

“Having so far engaged thee on Indian|men. I was @ stranger to you till, since my 
matters, please to attend a little further.—In | coming here, you kindly took notice of me. A 
the early part of the winter, Friends had some | few days since, one of your. women delivered a 
conference with chiefs of the Western Indians, | talk, which I have hid deep in my heart; | 
then in this city, making them a small present} never heard such a one before; I want to tell 
on their departure, which appeared very accept- | it to my nation after I get home, and, for fear 


brighter. 
| have met with nothing unpleasant; nor do | 











ibers of Quaker zeal. 

Besides the money sent from England, it is 
believed that it may be safely asserted, that 
this committee, from its origin to the present 
jtime, has expended some seventy thousand 
[dollars s and it now holds funds amounting to 
nearly six thousand dollars, and something like 
1000 acres of land, worth not less than ten 
thousand dollars, devoted to the same benevo- 
lent purpose. It would not be easy,— probably 
impracticable at this time of day,—to ascertain 
what amount of pecuniary means has been di- 
rected, in Pennsylvania, towards the improve- 
ment and protection of the Indians. William 
Penn’s private purse, and those of many of bis 
‘fellow members, contributed largely to the 





this city, to make the chain of friendship still! cause ; the appropriations of the assembly were 
On my way, and since coming here, | frequent, and sometimes very liberal ; and after 


they began to fall off, those of the Meeting for 
Sofferings, prior to the organization of the 
Indian committee, were large, and, as has been 
stated, productive of good fruit. There is no 
reason to believe that there has, at any time, 
been any essential failure or diminution of good 
feeling between the Society of Friends and the 
aborigines, 
(To be continued.) 


A Word Fitly Spoken. 


A word fitly spoken, is often marked by a 
peculiar aptness, to answer the end of benevo- 
lence, on account of its special adaptation 
to the particular state of the hearer’s mind. 
We see, at once, that any alteration in the 





able. After which, a number of chiefs from|I should forget any part of it, would like to| manner or form of expression, would mar its 


nations southward being here,—seventeen re-| have it in print, that it may be fully explained 
presenting the Cherokees, seven the Creeks, | to them.” 
eight the Chickasaws and five the Choctaws;} Grahame says the Indians complained that 
(this latter tribe distinguishable for their adhe-| their lands had been unfairly obtained from 
rence to peace, being, it is said, unconcerned | them, and he would involve the Quakers in the 
io war either with other Indians or white peo-| wrong. Indian testimony exonerates the Socie- 
ple ;) divers interviews were had with them,|ty from the imputation. “In 1798, the Sene- 
both in appointed meetings at Fourth street|cas inviting Friends to come among them, 
house, where many Friends attended, and in| three offered themselves for the service. They 
visits by small select companies at their re-| met with a hearty reception. ‘ Brothers,’ said 
spective quarters; on which occasions it was|the Senecas, ‘we cannot say a word against 
remarked by the interpreters, that none who| you, It is the best way to call Quakers bro- 
visited them were equally acceptable. A satis-|thers. You never wished any part of our 
factory opportunity at a Friend’s house was | lands, therefore we are determined to try to 
also had with most of the Cherokees, the old | learn your ways.’ It is obvious that these 
chief of the Creeks and their interpreters, divers | Senecas had neither known nor heard of the 
of the Yearly Meeting’s committee and others, | unjust acquisition of Indian territory by Qua- 
with our Friend Martha Routh, attending;|kers. None of the kindred nations had raised 
when the communication, particularly the lively | the cry of Quaker oppression in their hearing, 
and pertinent matter delivered by Martha, had | nor, it is believed, in the hearing of any man, 
an apparent effect on some of the Indians, one| red or white. If our historian possessed proof 
of them requesting to have it put in writing|of any such complaint, he has not exhibited it. 
that no part of it might be lost, and he enabled) The committee appointed in 1795 by the 
to spread the instruction more extensively | Yearly Meeting of Peunsylvania to promote 
among his people. the civilization of the Indians, has continued 
“ The labour of Friends at the more general | its labours to the present day, and through its 
conferences was likewise cordially accepted | instrumentality large sums of money have been 
with lively marks of satisfaction ; Conoskeske, | expended to effect that object. Upon one occa- 
a Cherokee chief, saying, the counsels imparted} sion, London Yearly Meeting appropriated 











beauty and value, by its manifest want of 
adaptation in this one respect. Take a single 
illustration. John Wesley once met a southern 
planter in fearful rage at a slave, who stood 
before him trembling on account of a sentence, 
the execution of which was to him far more 
dreadful than death. John Wesley entreated 
the man to forgive the wrong. “Never,” was 
the haughty reply ; “ When I receive an injury 
I never forgive it.” “ Then,” said John Wesley, 
with a tone and manner peculiar to himself, “ [ 
trust you yourself have never committed a sin.” 
The reply was like a sudden flash from the 
pyre of the last judgment upon the mind of the 
angry man. A sinner like himself to adopt the 
maxim never to forgive! Yet the mild, bene- 
volent, and sweet manner of that reply melted 
his heart. The offender was pardoned, with a 
humble request from the master, if I mistake 
not, for forgiveness from the slave. Suppose 
now the reply to have been given in the form 
which most likely would have been adopted by 
most individuals, For example, “ Remember 
vou are are yourself a great sinner, and if you 
do not forgive, you will not be forgiven by 
God.” Such a charge, under such circum- 
stances, would no doubt have roused his pride, 
together with the combative principles of his 
nature. His fury would have been redoubled 
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upon his slave, and his contempt and indigna- | other yellow, are placed horizontally over a| 
tion burned upon the reprover. All this was| bed of earth in which-seeds are sown, it will 
prevented by the form and manner of the re- | be seen that those under the blue glass will) 
ply. For the same reason the truth uttered, | spring up and grow in half the time, and with 
entering “* between the joints of the harness,” | double the strength of those under the yellow | 
pierced to the very depths of the heart and | or orange colour. The glasses, for this ex- | 
conscience, Without being told directly of his | periment, must not rest on the earth, but be | 
great guilt as a sinner, the truth was so pre-| supported an inch or more above the surface. 
sented that he could not possibly avoid the; We are not confident that the effect will be’ 
deepest conviction of the fact, together with a| the same on all kinds of seeds, but if this should 
corresponding impression of the tearful truth, | prove to be the case, it will be well to use blue 
that he that forgives not, shall never be forgiven. | glass in the sashes of green houses generally. | 





=> 


It was “a word fitly spoken.” — Oberlin Evan- 
gelist. 





The Coral Insect.— Darwin, on visiting the 


A letter from Constantinople, speaking of | 
the ruins of Ninevah, says: 
* We have most gratifying accounts of the 


should be glad of the insertion of the follow- 
ing, copied from the British Friend of Seventh 
month, 3lst. S. R. 
* The attention of many scientific and be- 
nevolent men, has lately been directed to the 
jevils resulting from want of cleanliness and 
proper attention to ventilation, in dwelling- 
houses, work shops, chapels, and other public 
places of resort. It is, indeed, a subject 
worthy of their labour; for perhaps few per- 
sons who have not in some degree studied it, 
are aware of its importance: and how much of 


|the comfort of life depends upon some atten- 


tion to the various branches of this extensive 


| subject. 


“We know that confinement in a small 


Coral Islands in the Pacific, and witnessing the | rich discoveries of Ledyard, at Nimrod, near| 00m in impure air, when carried to certain 


immense results of the labours of the myriads | the site of ancient Ninevah. He has cut the 


of submarine “architects, thus tells his impres- 
sions of the scene : 

“1 can hardly explain the cause, but there | 
is to my mind a considerable degree of gran- | 
deur in the view of the outer shores of these 
lagoon islands, There is a simplicity in the 
barrier-like beach, the margin of green bushes 
and tall cocoanuts, the solid flat of coral rock, 
strewed here and there with great fragments, 
and the line of furious breakers, all rounding 
away towards either hand. ‘The ocean throw- 
ing its waters over the broad reef, appears an 
invincible, all powerful enemy, yet we see it 
resisted and even conquered by means which 
at first seem most weak and inefficient. It is 
not that the ocean spares the rock of coral; 
the great fragments scattered over the reef, 
and accumulated on the beach, whence the tall 
cocoanut springs, plainly bespeak the unrelent- 
ing power of its waves. Nor are there any pe- 
riods of repose granted. The long swell 
caused by the gentle but steady action of the 
trade wind always blowing in one direction 
over a wide area, causes breakers, which even 
exceed in violence those of our temperate re- 
gions and which never cease to rage. It is 
impossible to behold these waves without feel- | 
ing a conviction that an island, though built of | 
the hardest rock, let it be porphyry, granite or 
quartz, would ultimately yield, and be demol- 
ished by such irresistible forces. Yet these 
low, insignificant, coral islets stand, and are 
victorious ; for here another power, as antago- 


nist to the former, takes part in the contest. | 


The organic forces separate the atoms of car- 
bonate of lime one by one from the foaming 
breakers, and unite them into a symmetrical 
structure. Let the hurricane tear up its thou- 
sand huge fragments; yet, what will this tell 
against the accumulated labours of myriads of | 
architects at work night and day month after | 
month? Thus do we see the salt and gelati- 
nous body of a polypus, through the agency of 
the vital laws, conquering the great mechani- 
cal power of the wave of an ocean, which 
neither the art of man, nor the inanimate 
works of nature could successfully resist.” 
pauperis 


Effects of Colour on Vegetation.—The fact 


| French completely out, and fallen upon trea. | 
sures of which the most sanguine imagination 
never dreamt. Among other things we hear | 
of winged lions, twelve feet high, which though 
buried for thousands of vears under the sand, 
now come forth as if they had left the hand of | 
an accomplished sculptor, with a delicacy of 
finish which speak highly for the advancement | 
in the arts of the old Assyrians.” 











The following article from the American 
Railroad Journal should be printed in legible 
type, and placed in every passenger car : 

“ How to remove a spark or cinder from| 
the eye.—Every one who has travelled upon a | 
railroad has experienced more or less .annoy- | 
ance from the sparks or cinders from the loco- 
motive, which often lodge intheeye. A friend | 
recommends the following very simple but ef- | 
ficacious method for relief in such cases ; ; and|° 
having seen its operation, we present it to our 
readers : 

“Should the obstruction be in the upper| 
part of the eye, take the eyelashes of the upper 
lid between the fingers of one hand, and,draw 
| it away from the eyeball, while with the other 
| hand, press the under row of lashes completely 
| underneath, (between the eyeball and the upper 





degrees, will produce fever—madness—death 
—and of course, all lower degrees, especially 


| when often repeated, must have very injurious 


effects, both on body and mind. The strong 
can often bear confinement in impure air, 


| without any visible ill effects; but the weak, 


besides having their health permanently in- 
jured, frequently suffer much from head-ache, 
drowsiness, depression, &c. The following is 
extracted from R. D. Granger’s Lecture on 
the Unhealthiness of Towns its causes and Re- 
medies, 

“« The exact knowledge of the physiologist, 
the experience of the physician, and the re- 
| cords of the registrars, all establish as a fact 
indisputable, that wherever any number of hu- 
}man beings are accumulated together, unless 
due and ample means be provided for the con- 
stant change and renovation of the air, a poi- 
| sonous atmosphere i is generated : consisting of 

carbonic acid, the product of respiration, of the 
secretions Souk the skin, of the gaseous mat- 
ters arising from the decomposition of food, &c. 
Dr. Arnott states, that the immediate and chief 


| cause of many of the diseases which impair the 


bodily and mental health of the people, and 
bring a considerable proportion prematurely to 
the grave, is the poison of atmospheric impuri- 
ty, arising from the causes explained.’ 

“<< It is most desirable in all places where 





| lid,) clasping the eye firmly, at the same instant. 
A little gentle working, to and fro of the eyelid 
| with the finger—thus “thoroughly lapped over | 
each other—will immediately remove the ob- | 
struction. Should the cinder have lodged in 
the lower part of the eye, place the upper row 
|of eyelashes in the same position, underneat 
| the lower part of the lid (as described above,) 
and the relief is certain. 

“ This may appear simple, and so it is, but 
we recommend a trial of it and charge nothing 
for the advice.” 


| For “ The Friend.” 


VENTILATION. 


| The proper ventilation of dwellings, school 
and meeting-houses, &c., is a subject which, 
in a sanatory point of view, is of immmense 
importance to the well-being of the community 
at large, and it is gratifying to perceive that it 





has been fully established by the Royal Poly- is daily becoming more fully appreciated both 
technic Society of England, that the blue or in this country and in Europe. Considerable 
violet rays of light are far more conductive to space has, at different times, been appropriated 
vegetation than any coloured rays. If two,to its consideration in the pages of “ The 
pieces of coloured glass, the one blue and the, Friend,” but with the Editor’s permission, | 


gas is used, that tubes should proceed from 
every burner, and open into the chimney, so 
|as to carry off the carbonic acid and a large 
|part of the heat. A work-room in London, 
where a number of young dressmakers were 


} | employed, and w here the temperature at night 


was as high as ninety degrees, was fitted up 
last winter with such tubes, a fresh supply of 
air being introduced and gradually dif- 
fused through the room, by shifting the 
skirting board a little distance from the 
wall, and closing the slit thus obtained with 
perforated zine ; ventilators were also inserted 
in the chimney. In this case, the best results 
have been obtained. The temperature was re- 
duced to sixty degrees; the air was fresh and 
pure ; and the young women stated they found 
inexpressible comfort ; being relieved from the 
severe headache, faintness, &c. ., from which 
they had previously suffered,’ ” 

“In one of Chambers’ Tracts, ‘ Cleanliness, 
Bathing, Ventilation,’ are the following, amongst 
other excellent observations on the subject un- 
der notice. 

“Jt is calculated that every human being 
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consumes on an average, two and a-half hogs-| ness’—to examine whether the evil is not at- 
heads of pure air per hour. ‘That may be |tributable, in some degree, to the bad ventila- 
called the allowance required by nature for |tion of the meeting-house. ‘The usual difficul- 
the due action of the lungs ; the purification of/ty in the way of remedying this great incon- 
the blood and the preservation of health. By | venience is the fear that some delicate persons 
neglecting to afford such supplies by means of) have of taking cold, having face-ache, or rheu- 
channels for ventilating, almost every dwel-| matism, from sitting in a draught. But if the 
ling-house, work room, school, church, &c. | ventilation were properly managed, there would 
becomes filled with an impure air, to breathe| be no danger of this. It is a common error in 
which is most injurious to health. A striking | such cases for the fresh air to be admitted, in a 
illustration of the ill health and mortality, caus- 
ed by want of ventilation, was afforded in the 
case of a large school, during the years 1836 
and 1837, as recorded in the second volume 
of the Poor Law Reports. Such general fail- 
ure of health, and such mortality had occurred 
among the children as to attract public notice, 
and the animadversions of many medical men 
and others who visited the schools; but by 
most the evil was attributed chiefly to faulty 
nourishment ; and it was only after the more 
complete examination made by direction of the 
board, that the diet was found to be unusually 





course, makes astrong draft in particular places, 
while other parts of the room may still remain 
oppressively clese. ‘To remedy this the foul 
and heated air should be suffered to escape 
through very small openings in the ceiling,* 
and if they do not afford a sufficient supply of 
pure air; some might be admitted through 
similar openings in the lower part of the room 
but the openings should be so minute as not to 
occasion any drawght. 

“ Many persons make no distinction between 
ot w : 'y| warm, and impure air; but consider that in 
good, but the ventilation very imperfect. Suit- order to be warm, it is necessary te be shut up 
able changes were then made; and now, in| jn foul air; that has passed through the lungs 
the same space, where 700 children were, by | over and over again. But this is a great mis- 
illness, awakening extensive sympathy, 1100|take. It is possible to make a room warm, 
enjoy excellent health. : and yet to have the air in it fresh and whole- 

“*In the space of four years, in a badly} some; while on the other hand, a room may 


ventilated house, the Lying-in Hospital in| pot be hot and yet the air in it may be very op- 
Dublin, there died 2944 children out of 7650 ; pressive and impure. 


but after free ventilation, the deaths in the “ It is much to be desired, that as this sub- 
same period of time, and ina like number of| ject is deservedly claiming increased attention 
children, amounted only to 279. as connected with health, it may also obtain 


ae In the majority of instances of ‘the defec-| consideration as it respects morals and re- 
tive ventilation of schools, the pallid counte- ligion.” 




























nance and delicate health of the school-boy, 
commonly laid to the account of over applica- 
tion to his book, are due simply to the defec- 
tive construction of the school-room. It is 
clear that society is daily suffering to an inde- 
scribable extent by atmospheric impurity. 
Great loss of life, occasional or lingering bad 
health, poverty from inability to labour, mental 
depression, crime, and intemperance, are the 
well observed results of this discreditable state 
of things. The only thing to be attended to 
in all cases of artificial ventilation, is for 
parties not to sit in the currents so created, the 
results of which inadvertence are too frequent- 
ly colds, rheumatism, and the like.’ 

“Tt is by no means intended in the remarks 
that follow, to offer any apology for that indif- 
ference in a place of worship which lapses into 
@rowsiness : but that much of the drowsiness 
prevalent in places of worship, is attributable 
to the impurity of the air, there can be no 
doubt. Many persons who are not subject to 
the weakness at other times, who struggle with 
all their might against it, and to whom it is a 
great trial, cannot avoid feeling heavy and op- 
pressed, when they are confined with a large 
number.of persons in an ill ventilated room. 
There are, doubtless, others who give way to 
sleep, without the struggle, who would, per- 
haps, fet be drowsy, if the oppression of the 
foul air were removed. 

“ It would be well, therefore, for Friends in 
all places where the latter part of the first 
Query is commoaly*thus answered—‘ unbe- 
coming behaviour is generally avoided, with 


the exeeption of soméwippearance of drowsi- 









or this purpose perforated zinc, &c., might be 





Selected. 


WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN? 


Be still my heart ! these anxious cares 
To thee are burdens, thorns and snares; 
They cast dishonour on thy Lord, 

And contradict his gracious word. 


Brought safely by his hand thus far, 
Why wilt thou now give place to fear? 
How canst thou want if he provide, 

Or lose thy way with such a guide ? 


When first before his mercy-seat 
Thou didst to him thy all commit ; 
He gave the warrant from that hour, 
To trust his wisdom, love, and power. 


Did ever trouble yet befall, 

And he refuse to hear thy call ? 
And has he not his promise past, 
That thou shalt overcome at last! 


Like David, thou may’st comfort draw, 
Saved from the bear’s and lion’s paw ; 
Goliah’s rage thou mayst defy, 

For God thy Saviour, still is nigh. 


He who has helped thee hitherto, 

Will help thee all thy journey through, 
And give thee daily cause to raise 

New inna to his praise. 


Though rongh and thorny be the road, 
It leads thee home apace to God; 
Then count thy present trials small, 
For heaven will make amends for all. 


ee 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 


It has been the lot of the Society of Friends 
from its first rise, to be misrepresented through 
the misunderstanding of ignorance and preju- 


large body at a window or door; which, of | dice, as well as to be slandered and abused by 


wilful perverters of the truth, who felt them- 
selves condemned by the doctrines it promul- 
gated, and the principles it upheld. ‘To pro- 
fessors of Christianity who had been brought 
up to consider the glory of a nation, very much 
to depend upon the battles it had fought, and 
the victories it had won, and who were them- 
selves not living under the influence of the 
Gospel spirit, there was something marvellous 
in any one denying that Christians had a right 
to engage in war. They were apt to charge 
the advocates of such principles with a lack of 
personal courage, or as having some ulterior 
object designed to be covered by the profession 
thus made. If Friends refused because of their 
peaceable principles to enter the army of Crom- 
well, they were charged with being royalists at 
heart, and secretly engaged for the bringing in 
again of the Stuarts. Afterwards, when they 
denied the right of war in the presence of the 
partizans of King Charles, they were accounted 
as disaffected roundheads, who deemed it pru- 
dent to submit and be quiet, yet were wait- 
ing for the period when they might safely flesh 
their swords in the unsuspecting cavaliers and 
follow another Hampdon to liberty; or if no 
better might be, another Cromwell to victory, 
and military rule. 

In the same manner Friends were misunder- 
stood as respects their other peculiar Christian 
testimonies, If they conscientiously testified 
their belief in the unlawfulness of oaths, this 
was accounted a sufficient evidence by some, 
that it was but a pretence to hide their disaffec- 
tion towards the government which claimed of 
them an oath of allegiance. For refusing to 
swear, they suffered successively as enemies 
to the * Parliament,” to Oliver Cromwell, to 
the second Charles. During these times, by 
believing the Saviour meant what he said when 
he delivered the injunction, ‘* Swear not at ali,” 
they saved themselves from the moral degrada- 
tion of the community in which they lived, 
which was taking oaths of allegiance to the 
power which governed to-day, willing to con- 
federate to bring in another to-morrow, or to 
‘kiss the book” to support any and every one 
who might chance to be the strongest. 

When Friends justified the keeping on the 
hat before legal tribunals, and in the presence 
of rulers and princes, on the ground that un- 
covering the head to any one, partook of the 
nature of worship, and was a species of honour 
which no Christian might innocently offer, 
save to the Lord his Saviour,—they were in- 
stantly charged with denying magistracy, and 
despising those in authority. 

The world never has understood the princi- 
ples which we profess to govern us as a people, 


_In youth lay the foundation of a good con-/| neither can they be clearly known but by those 
stitution, by care and moderation in all things. | who have received in living faith the Gospel of 
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eur Loed Jame Christ. By the Gospel, the 


Society of Friends do not mean the printed his- 


smoother and less cross-bearing way to the 
kingdom of glory. They may, instead of tak- 
torical record of what was done and said by |ing the fresh openings of Truth for their guide, 
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the Lord Jesus Christ when in the prepared |cast for themselves of that which knowledge | 


to be “the power of God unto salvation.” 
Were this power universally received and sub- 
mitted to, then would every heart be brought 
into the peaceable nature of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, and find engraven upon their every 
principle of action, “ Glory to God in the high- 
est, peace on earth, good-will to men.” They 
would not dare infringe the injunction, “ swear 


not at all,” for beside that it is a command of 


Him, whose right it is to rule and reign, they 
would find an echo in the redeemed heart to its 
unity with the Gospel dispensation, and even 
right reason would rise up with strong and 
convincing arguments to establish its moral fit- 
ness. So would it be with all our Christian 
testimonies. As film after film were removed 
from the spiritual eyes of the religiously pro- 
fessing world, the things George Fox was led 
into, which once they had not seen at all, 
would first appear to them “ as trees walking,” 
and finally stand out in all the clear and dis- 
tinct appearance of gospel truths. 

Although George Fox and his fellow-labour- 
ers saw pluinly wherein they were continually 
misunderstood by the world, yet they dared 
not flinch from supporting those testimonies 
which brought upon them obloquy and re- 
proach. By their integrity and upright sup- 
port of that which the Lord Jesus Christ had 
given them to bear, they won for themselves 
from the world, and from many of the profess- 
edly religious, the character of peace-breakers, 
of contentious persons, of disturbers of the 
unity of the brethren. These reproaches, 
founded on the result of the conflict of these 
Christian warriors with bigotry, time-sanction- 
ed error and pride, were hard for them to en- 
dure, yet for their love to Him who had died 
for them, and for their own souls’ sake, they 
could not but maintain the truth, without com- 
promise, let the consequence to themselves be 
what it might. Those who were in the spirit 
of the world, quietly partaking of its unrighte- 
ous honours,—esteeming war to be glorious,— 
calling ceremonions observances, religion,—and 
the bowing of the uncovered head before weak 
proud man, a token of proper respect, were not 
slow in branding them as those who had 
“turned the world upside down.” A long 
series of persecution followed, and many were 
with public obloquy cast out of the religious 
communities they had been members of. In- 
sulated however from the worldly spirit, by the 
love of Jesus and inward communion with him, 
the thunder of excommunication rolled harm- 
lessly over their heads. The Lord Jesus by his 
Holy Spirit was their light and leader, their 
instructor, their comforter, and their guide. In 
their daily exigencies and needs he furnished 
them with all-sufficient strength to enable them 
faithfully to live in, and if need be, die for, the 
testimonies he had committed to them. O that 
their descendants may never leave Him, the 
inexhaustible source of instruction and preser- 
vation, to endeavour by their own human skill 
to lay out for themselves from the cogitations 
of biblical commentators and critics, some 


stood principles. Many false accusations and 
unfounded insinuations have been made against 
the Society of Friends on this continent, and 
particularly that portion of it residing in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, for the position they 
took and maintained during the war of the 


more acceptable contribution could now be 
made to the Society, and one more needed for 
the information of others, than a history of 
those times, containing an account of what the 
Society did, with copies of the documents it 
issued. ‘The world is now in a better condition 





| 


Alas! there can be no life in the work of such 
hands ; it will have no power to bring one soul 


out of the bondage of spiritual Egypt. Vain 


will it be for them to say this is indeed the 


very truth by which our forefathers were led | 


rejoicings of the children of Israel, did not make 


a God of the inanimate matter which he had | 
moulded, nor give the glory of the omnipotent 
and incomprehensible Jehovah to the poor 
gilded workmanship of men’s hands. 


A misunderstanding of the principle of action 


of the Society of Friends, as well as baser mo- 
tives, have led to extensive misrepresentations 
of their practices. From time to time circum- 
stances have arisen which have seemed to call 
upon the members publicly to explain the mis- 


a 


represented actions, and defend the misunder- 


American revolution. We know not that a 


oo, otiineniaceuinnentemenmmiammantiien 
a 


for judging these with a calm and impartial 


eye, than it was when agitated by the strong 
party feelings which prevailed at the time, 


when the mass of the people were irritated by 
what they considered English encroachments 
upon their liberty, and the leaders of the war 
felt that with them it was victory or death. In 
preparing the following pages it appeared best, 
after a brief historical retrospect, to commence 
with the massacre of the Conestoga Indians, 
which took place some years previous to the 
breaking out of the war. It was a time when 
the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania was as 
much misrepresented as at any previous or 


succeeding period. 


(To be continued.) 
So 
For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Luther—his Faith and Firmness. 


In looking over the fourth volume of the 
History of the Reformation by D’Aubigne, my 
attention was so forcibly arrested with the fol. 
lowing short, though fervent prayer of the 
great reformer, Luther, that I forward it for 
insertion, with a few extracts from his letters, 
believing they will not be devoid of interest to 
some of the readers of “ The Friend,” but ra- 
ther tend to stir up the pure mind, by way of 
remembrance. 

It was during a violent and decisive struggle 
in which the holiest interests were at stake, 


405 





when a few faithful men were earnestly de- 
siring to confess their faith before the great 
Emperor of the west, surrounded by crowds of 


cardinals, prelates and princes, who were en- 
body, but that which is declared by the apostle | and study can bring, some golden calf like that | deavouring to stifle the manifestation of truth, 


moulded by Aaron,—and, in the determinate| that Luther, apart from the “ Augsburg vor- 
blindness of the natural man, may like him cry | tex,” alone in his chamber, was heard by his 
out, “ These be thy Gods O Israel, which} Secretary, who listening with admiration in 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” | the long gallery of the castle to the clear and 


resounding voice of Luther, as he thus called 
upon his Maker to accomplish his promises : 
“| know that thou art our Father and our 
God, and that thou wilt scatter the persecutors 
of thy children.” “ All the matter is thine, 


The bold assertion of Aaron, the tumultuous | and it is only by thy constraint that we have 


put our hands to it. Defend us then, O Fa- 
ther !” 

About the same time Luther, in writing to 
one of his friends remarks, “If the times in 
which we live were not opposed to it, I should 
have imagined some revenge, “but prayer 
checked my anger, and anger checked my 
prayer. I am delighted at that tranquil mind 
which God gives our prince. As for Melanc- 
thon, it is his philosophy that tortures him, 
and nothing else. For our cause is in the 
very hands of Him who can say,—no one 
shall pluck it of my hands. | would not 
have it in our hands, and it would not be de- 
sirable that it were so. I have had many 
things in my hands, and | have lost them all ; 
but whatever I have been able to place in God’s, 
I still possess.” 

On learning that Melancthon’s mind was in 
a state of perturbation and anguish, he wrote 
as follows :— Grace and peace in Christ! in 
Christ, | say, and not in the world, Amen. | 
hate with exceeding hatred those extreme cares 
which consume you. If the cause is unjust, 
abandon it; if the cause is just, why should 
we belie the promises of Him who commands 
us to sleep without fear! Can the devil do 
more than kill us? Christ will not be want- 
ing in the work of justice andtruth. He lives ; 
he reigns; what fear then can we have? 
God is powerful to upraise his cause, if it is 
overthrown, to make it proceed if it remains 
motionless, and if we are not worthy of it he 
will do it by others.” 

“| have received your apology, and I can- 
not understand what you mean, when you ask 
what we must concede to the Papists. We 
have already conceded too much. Night and 
day I meditate on this affair, turning it over 
and over, perusing all Scripture, and the cer- 
tainty of the truth of our doctrine continually 
increases in my mind. With the help of God, 
I will not permit a single letter of all that we 
have said to be torn from us. . 

“ The issue of this affair torments you, be- 
cause you cannot understand it. 

* If we fall Christ falls with us, that is to 
say the master of the world. 1 would rather 
fall with Christ than remain standing with 
Ceesar.” 

Thus wrote Luther, “ the faith which animated 
him flowed from him like torrents of living 
water.” He was not alone in praying, speak- 
ing, and believing. At the same moment, the 
evangelical Christians exhorted one another 
every where toprayer. Such was the arsenal 
in which the weapons were forged that the 
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confessors of Christ wielded before the Diet of errors with which they are mingled. And yet! him into the sea, and the sea ceased from her 
Augsburg. | this silting of good seed from among poisonous raging. ‘lhe Lord * prepared a great fish to 
Luther upheld the honour of the Reformation grain is never accomplished without some dan- |swallow up Jonah,” and he was three days and 
without yielding a “hairs-breadth,” preferring ger. But the case is totally diflerent, when | three nights in the fish, to which our Saviour 
to suffer everything, even the most terrible evils, | the reader receives the opinions of an author, refers when he said he should be three days 
to any compromise on a question of such vital as having the sanction of a power higher than jand nights in the heart of the earth. When 
importance, whilst the trembling Melancthon that of man. Where this sanction is claimed, | they saw the storm cease, the mariners feared 
for the sake of peace and unity, was willing to one mistaken sentiment or one example of un- | the Lord exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice to 
accede a little—a striking example of the sound doctrine vitiates the whole work, and | him and made vows. 
weakness of the noblest instrument from a ought to strip from it that garb of sanctity! Jonah proved by his disobedience the truth 
false love of peace, although ‘at the bottom a | which renders it dangerous. of his own testimony, that those who “ observe 
really Christian soul. God preserved him from! Fundamental errors, even though scattered |lying vanieties forsake their own mercies.” 
his great weakness, and broke that clue that | at wide intervals among sound sentiments, | He said, “1 am cast out of thy sight, yet will I 
was about to lead him to destruction.” ‘ He) render the work that contains them more per- | look again toward thy holy temple.”—* | went 
could not go so far as to yield Christ himself, | nicious and dangerous than it would be, were | down to the bottom of the mountains, the earth 





and his defeat justifies him in the eyes of the| it wholly unsound. ‘The nearer any counter- 
Protestants.” | feit approaches the semblance of truth, so much 
the more mischief may be expected from it. 
An author may place himself in relation to | 
the religious Society of Friends, in such a posi- 
tion as to bar all selection, by leaving us no 
power to choose, neither within nor yet among 
the many productions of his pen. Binding us 
If this aphorism of the apostle is, as it pur- | virtually to take all, or reject all, because they 
ports to be, of universal application, it ought| present themselves in every part as of equal 
not to be thought uncharitable, if we insist upon | authority. But let us bear in mind, that a sin- 
applying it in the strictest manner to such as| gle untruth, or one unsound sentiment is all | 
profess to be ministers and teachers of the gos- | sufficient to condemn the whole, when it comes | 
pel of Christ. |to us claiming the sanction of divine inspira- 
It is well known that the religious Society | tion: ‘Though they say, the Lord liveth; 
of Friends has borne from the beginning a de-| surely they swear falsely.” 
cided and unwavering testimony against all | 


For “* The Friend.” 


Inspiration versus Fallibility. 


“No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the | 
Holy Ghost.” 








Such an author’s admirers, whilst admitting 


with her bars was about me forever; yet hast 
thou brought up my life from corruption, O 
Lord my God.” “And the Lord spuke unto 
the fish and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land.” Receiving the second command to go 
to Nineveh, and preach the preaching which 
the Lord bid him, he arose according to the 
word of the Lord, and entering into the city a 
day’s journey, he cried and said, * Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” The 
threatened overthrow of Nineveh, was by the 
general repentence and humiliation of the inha- 
bitants, from the highest to the lowest, suspend- 
ed for near two hundred years, until * their 
iniquity came to the full ;” and then the prophecy 
was literally accomplished in the third year of 
the siege of the city, by the combined Medes 


ministry of the gospel, except that which is that some of his views on doctrinal points are|and Babylonians. ‘The king Sardanapalis be- 
exercised under the authority of the immediate | erroneous, may yet demand, that we give him ing encouraged to hold out in consequence of 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. ‘That member | credit for those things in which he is right, if| an ancient prophecy, that Nineveh should never 


therefore of our Society who takes this honour | we persist in condemning his errors: and they 
to himself, without being called of God as was| may say that this is no more than even-handed 
Aaron, and without being thoroughly convinced | justice requires. 

that he uses the gilt’ committed to his trust,) My views of justice to the religious Society 
upon each recurring occasion, under the direct | of Friends lead me to the very opposite con- 
and sensible influence of the Holy Spirit, is no| clusion. 1 will not condemn, but | cannot 
genuine Quaker; but is on the contrary, a| praise under such circumstances even right 
blind leader of the blind and a false teacher, | things, more especially as the inspired apostle 
seeing no man can say, through that degree of| has so pointedly said, “* No man can say that 


living experience, or with that certuinty which | Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 
the majesty of Truth requires, that Jesus is the ke 


Lord, by any other authority than that of the 
Holy Ghost. ’ 
How then can any one treat of the great The Prophet Jonah. 
mystery of godliness, or the wonders of re-| Jonah son of Amittai, the fifth of the minor 
deeming love, or teach sinners the way of life| prophets, was born at the Gath-hepher in 
and salvation, unless he speaks faithfully and| Galilee. ~He is generally considered the most 
unvaryingly as the Spirit gives him utterance, | ancient of the prophets, and is supposed to have 
those things which are immediately revealed to| lived before Christ 840 years. ‘he word of the 
him in the light of Truth, by him who hath| Lord came to him and directed him to go and | 
the key of knowledge, and who is the only|cry against the great city of Nineveh, = 


———— 


————————— 
meena 


unerring teacher of his people? of the Assyrian empire, on account of its wick- 
We may therefore safely conclude, that he|edness. ‘This city is computed by ancient his- 
who advances unsound doctrines, and teaches /|torians to have contained at that time 600,000 
men so, quits claim to divine authority, and re-| inhabitants. But Jonah rebelled against the di- 
duces himself to the level of those who affirm, | vine command, and attempting to flee to Tar- 
that Jesus is the Lord, by some other power|shish from the presence of the Lord he went 
than that of the Holy Ghost. Doctrinal er-|down to Joppa and finding there a ship bound | 
rors are so many proofs that the authors of|to that city, he paid the fare for his = 





them, are not led by that Spirit, which our Sa-| and embarked, vainly hoping to flee from the 
viour promised should come and guide us into| divine presence. ‘The Lord sent forth a great 
all truth, storm, and the vessel appeared to be in danger 

Where a person claims no greater credence | of foundering; when the mariners discovered 
for his opinions, than a careful study of the} from Jonah’s account of himself, that he was 
subject has fairly earned, it may be possible to| the cause ; after praying that they might not be 
cull in safety those parts which answer the} destroyed on his account, and that innocent 


witness for Truth in the heart, from the mass of} blood might not be laid to their charge, they cast 


be taken by assault, till the river became its 
enemy ; when a mighty inundation of the river, 
swollen by continual rains, came up against a 
part of the city, and threw down twenty stadea 
of the wall in length. Upon this, the king con- 
ceiving the oracle was established, burnt him- 
self, his concubines and eunuchs, and treasures, 
and the enemy entering by the breach, sacked 
and razed the city about 606 years B. C.— 
Watson, 

Jonah appears to have anticipated from his 
experience of the divine forbearance, that the 
fulfilment of his prediction would be deferred, 
which he gives as a reason for attempting to 
flee to ‘Tarshish ; but he showed the weakness, 
and perhaps something of the wounded pride of 
man, in being displeased at the reprieve of the 
Ninevites, ‘1 know,” he says, “ that thou art 
a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the 
evil. Therefore now O Lord, take | beseech 
thee my life from me, for it is better to die than 
to live.” But the Lord condescended to expos- 
tulate with him, at being angry, and to show 
him his inconsistency, in mourning over the 
destruction of a gourd, which grew and perish- 
ed in a night, while he regretted that Nineveh 
was spared in which there were so many thou- 
sand souls. What displays of the attributes of 
Almighty God, his love, his mercy, his com- 
passion, his power, his justice, and judgment, 
are recorded in those invaluable writings, the 
Holy Scriptures. The wickedness and the 


frailty, and the deceitfulness of the human 
heart, and yet the nobleness of the powers 
with which man is endowed, and the high dig- 
nity which he is designed to obtain, through 
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Him who died for him, are also variously set |he was brought before him, was defeated by | and thinks himself very wise and good, while 
forth in the sacred records. Well would it be| Aretus an Arabian king, and afterwards had/|he lives in the most scandalous practices.— 


for old and young, to be daily conversant with | his dominions taken from him, and was sent| Kelig. Encyc. 
them, relying on Christ for salvation, and for | into banishment along with his infamous wile, 
the right application of them to their condition. | Herodias, by the emperor Caius. 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, nei- 


Such a state must be an abomination in 


ithe sight of a pure and holy God—hateful to 
Herod Agrippa killed James, the brother of | men of integrity and vital religion, and fraught 


ther are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. | John, and put Peter in prison. The angel of| with the most dangerous consequences to per- 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth | the Lord soon after smote him, and he was/sons employed in it. 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and | eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost. 
my thoughts than your thoughts.” With him 
there is forgiveness that he may be feared, 
mercy, and plenteous redemption; and he will 


abundantly pardon the repentant returning 
sinner. 


We may deceive our- 


selves and our fellow creatures, but God eannot 
Pontius Pilate, who condemned our blessed} be mocked. However wary and plausible the 


Saviour to death, was not long afterwards de-| hypocrite may be, he cannot always conceal 


posed from his office, banished from his coun-| his true character, and his hope must finally 
try, and died by his own hands. fail. 


Caiaphas the high priest, was deposed by 
Vitellius, three years after the death of Christ.| Jewish emigrants to America.—The Orient 
Thus this wicked man who condemned Christ | has the following from Ellwangen, May 11 :— 
for fear of disobliging the Romans, was igno-|* A large and peculiar troop of emigrants to 
miniously turned out of office by the Roman) America passed here this day. The whole 
governor. company consisted of Jews from the neigh- 

Ananias the high priest persecuted Paul, and| bouring town of Oberdorf. ‘The poverty 
ordered the bystanders to smite him on the| which characterizes the appearance of Ger- 
mouth. Upon which the apostle said, * God|man emigrants for America was happily not 
shall smite thee thou whited wall.” Whether | perceptible in this instance. On the contrary 
he spake this prophetically or not, let the event| affluence appeared to pervade their ranks. 
determine ; for certain it is that some time after | Mlegant omnibuses conveyed the parties to the 
he was slain, together with his brother by the| place of embarkation, and all were well dress- 
hands of his own son, ed, particularly the handsome Jewish girls, 

Ananus the high priest, slew James the|who formed no mean part of the company. 
less ; for which and other outrages he was de- | The whole had a gay and cheerful appearance. 
posed by king Agrippa the younger, and pro-|The company carries with them a “ Sepher 
bably perished in the last destruction of Jeru-|‘Tora,” (scroll of the law,) which they had 
salem. solemnly dedicated in the synagogue of Ober- 
dorf previous to their departure. The emi- 
Hypocrisy. grants follow their relations and friends who 

had preceded them several years, and encour- 

Seeming or professing to be, what in truth} aged them to seek the well beloved land of 
and reality we are not, is hypocrisy. It con-| North America, where they are not, as in 
sists in assuming a character which we are| most German states, deprived of their natural 
conscious does not belong to us, and by which! rights and privilges as citizens, on account of 
we intentionally impose upon the judgment and | adhering to the faith of their ancestors.” 
opinion of mankind concerning us. ‘The name 
is borrowed from the Greek tongue, in which| Forest and 


: : : : . “| it primarily signities the profession of a stage} man, Humboldt, has reduced it almost to a de- 
hills of Ephraim and Judah raise their towering player, which is to express in speech, habit,| monstration, that the streams of a country fail 
heads. The town is walled around on the | and action, not his own person and manners, |in proportion to the destruction of its timber. 
south and east towards the land, and partially! hut Aig whom he undertakes to represent. | And of course, if the streams fail, our seasons 
so on the north and west towards the sea. It And, so it is; for the very essence of hypocrisy | will be worse ; it must get drier and drier in pro- 
was from this town, Jonah is said to have taken . 
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JOPPA, 


Joppa, also called Japho in the Old Testa- 
ment which is still preserved in its modern 
name of Jaffa or Yafah, is a seaport of Pales- 
tine situated on an eminence in a sandy soil, 
about forty-five miles north-west of Jerusalem. 
It was anciently the port of Jerusalem, and its 
. traditional history stretches far back into the 
twilight of time. Here all the materials sent 
from Tyre for the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, were brought and landed; it was indeed 
the only port in Judea, though rocky and dan- 
gerous. It possesses still, in times of peace, a 
considerable commerce with the places in its 
vicinity, and is well inhabited chiefly by Arabs. 
This was the place of landing of the western 
Pilgrims ; and here the promised pardons com- 
menced during the crusades. ‘The present 
town of Jaffa is situated on a promontory jut- 
ting into the sea, rising to the height of about 
one hundred and fifty feet above its level, and 
offering on all sides, picturesque and varied 
prospects. ‘Towards the west is extended the 
open sea; towards the south spread fertile 
plains, reaching as far as Gaza ; towards the 
north as far as Carmel, the flowery meads of 
Sharon present themselves; and to the east, the 
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Streams. — That remarkable 


hi for Tarehisl . lies in apt imitation and deceit, in acting the! portion, Everybody knows, who can number 
is passage for Tarshish.—Rel. Encyc. part of a member of Christ without divine| twenty-nine years back, that the water courses 
eM Grace—in appearing to support a cause while} have failed considerably, and that the seasons 

Warning to Persecutors. S de 





at enmity with it, and in expressing sentiments| have been getting drier every year. Hum- 
Herod the great was the first persecutor of| which are not his own, The hypocrite is a/boldt, speaking of the valley of Aragua in 
Christianity. He attempted to destroy the|double person; he has one person which is| Venezuela, says that the lake receded as agri- 


Lord Jesus Christ himself, while he was a| natural ; another which is artificial. The first culture advanced, until beautiful plantations 
child, and for that wicked purpose, slew all the | he keeps to himself; the other he puts on as he} of sugar-cane, banana and cotton trees were 


male children in and about Bethlehem, What} does his clothes, to make his appearance in| established on its banks, which (banks) year af- 
was the consequence to himself? Josephus | before men. It was ingeniously said by Basil,| ter year were further from them. After the sepa- 
has told us; he had long and grievous suffer. | ‘that the hypocrite has not put off the old) ration of that Province from Spain, and the de- 
ings, a burning fever, a voracious appetite,| man, but the new man upon it ;” or rather the| cline of agriculture amid the desolating wars 
swellings of his limbs, loathsome ulcers breed- | affectation of it. ‘The worldly hypocrite makes| which swept over this beautiful region, the 
ing vermin, violent torments and convulsions, | a profession of religion, and pretends to be reli-| process of clearing was arrested, the old lands 
so that he endeavoured to kill himself, but was| gious, merely from worldly considerations. | grew up in trees with that rapidity common to 
restrained by his friends. The Jews thought |The legal hypocrite, relinquishes his vicious | the tropics, and in a few years the inhabitants 
these evils were divine judgments upon him for | practices, in order thereby to merit heaven,| were alarmed by a rise of the waters and an 
his wickedness. And what is still more re-| while at the same time he has no real love to! inundation of their choicest plantations. —South 
markable in his case is, he left a numerous|God. The religion of the evangelical hypo-| Carolinian. 
family of children and grandchildren, though | crite is nothing more than a bare conviction of —— 
he had put some to death; and yet, in about} sin; he rejoices under the idea that Christ died | Acquire a cheerful temper : it is the brother 
the space of one hundred years, the whole| for him, yet has no desire to bear the cross and | of health. 
family was extinct. to live a holy life. ‘The enthusiastic hypocrite 
Herod Antipas, who beheaded John the Bap-| has an imaginary sight of sin and of Christ, 
tist, and treated Christ contemptuously when | talks of remarkable impulses and high feelings, 








The greatest banes of health are intemper- 
ance and sensuality ; be sure to avoid them. 





Selected. 
LITTLE THINGS. 
Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 


There's fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be; 

Nor what results enfoiied dwell 
Within it, silently. 





THE FRIEND. 
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It is not good to dwell continually on the 
gloomy side of things; and even in regard to 
the horrid incubus of slavery that spreads its 
baleful wings over this fair land, the subject is 
not entirely destitute of the light of hope. We 
sometimes find relief in the thought that por- 
tions cf the slaveholding States, are daily be- 
coming more disposed to listen to the pleadings 
of humanity—more alive to their own best 
interests. ‘The following is extracted from an 
article in a late number of the True American, 
published in Kentucky :— 

“A short trip, and good cheer.—We spent 
last week jaunting over the State * * * 
On stage or steamboat, mingling again with 
men of the world, all alive to schemes and 

lans for their own or others’ advancement. 
We travelled incog., listening carefully to their 
talk, and seeking, as far as we could, to catch 
the bent of the minds of those whom we met. 
Slavery, in a majority of cases, was the theme 
of the discourse, and, invariably, we found it 
introduced by Kentuckians themselves.” 

“We are satisfied a strong re-action is go- 
ing on in Kentucky on the subject of slavery. 
We know, as all our citizens know, that public 
feeling has been stringent with regard to it. 
One year ago, and it was not the common to- 
pic of remark in taverns, stage, or steamboat. 
Travellers were shy in introducing the ques- 
tion ; Kentuckians themselves avoided it. Now, 
go where you will, and it is, measurably, the 
theme of discourse. Kentuckians force it on. 
It seemed to us as if they wished to hear the 
opinions of others, and could mot help express- 
ing their own. Said one of them on board the 
steamboat, (himself a slavehulder,) ‘ there is no 
use dodging the questionany longer. Mr. Evans 
said in the Kentucky Senate, last winter, there 
were twenty-five thousand slaveholders, and 
one hundred thousand non-slaveholders, voters 
in the State, and that the day had come when 
exclusive legislation for the former must cease. 
I believe so too. The many must be cared 
for ; socially as well as politically ; and it will 
not be many years before this is the public will 
in Kentucky.’ Similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed by others. 
declared, ‘that if one Kentuckian, having six 
children, owned two negroes, the labour of 
those negroes must support those children. A 
curse like this,’ continued he, ‘ cannot stand.’ 


THE FRIEND. 


it,’ remarked one Kentuckian, ‘and [ do not 
hesitate to say, that before another year passes 
by, it will be taken largely all over the State.’ 
Indeed, throughout our whole trip, we saw evi- 


classes on the question of slavery. 


about it, but a wish to have it fully and fairly 
discussed.” 

“ During this excursion, we were astonished 
at the great change in their temper. They 
were as anxious to clear themselves of the sus- 


our free State dough-faces are to repudiate abo- 
litionism. They talked freely of the increase 
of anti-slavery sentiment in their State, of the 
blighting influences of slavery, of the necessity 
of getting rid of it, and seemed to think the 
hour of deliverance drawing near. So. far 
from avoiding abolitionists, they evidently took 


them remarked that five years ago, we could 
not havetravelled in Kentucky, and been known, 
without constant peril, but that now nobody 
would think of molesting us.” 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


An adjourned meeting of the Committee on 
Instruction, will be held in Philadelphia, on 
Fifth-day, the 17th of Ninth month, at 8 o’clock 
|in the evening. 


nh 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher in the Classical Department, and 
one in the Arithmetical, are wanted in the 
Boys’ School at West-town, Application may 
be made to either of the undersigned. 

Samvet Bettie, 
Cuartes YARNALL, 
Tuomas Evans. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
|Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
| Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street; 
William Bettle, No, 244 N. Sixth street ; Sam’l. 
Bettle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street. 
Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. 
Worthington. 


Joshua H. 





A stated meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 


Comrnittee on Education, will be held at the 


One strong-minded farmer | usual place on the third Sixth-day (the 18th) of 


the present month, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


Dantet B. Saurrn, Clerk. 
Ninth month Ist, 1846. 


ans manifested not only a willingness to talk | 


pleasure in conversing with them. One of 





The True American was introduced. ‘I take} Manrnruiep, on Fifth.day the 20th ultimo, at Friends’ 


meeting in Haddonfield, N. J.. Wirttam J. Axsor, of 
Philadelphia, to Amy Eastiack, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 30th of the Seventh month, at the resi- 


dence of a decided change of feeling among all | dence of his father at Cornwall, Orange co., N. Y., after 
Kentucki- | 2 illness of eleven days, of congestion of the lungs, 


Samuet F., eldest surviving son of Nathaniel and 
Frances Adams, 22 years and 11 months.—This 
dear youth though suddenly called away, left a sweet 
and consoling evidence that through the mercies and 
merits of his Redeemer he would be permitted to enjoy 
one of those blissful mansions that he declared his Fa- 
ther’s house contained, and that he went to prepare for 


F : : |those that are redeemed. Although just entering on 
picion of being friendly to slavery, as sume of 


the threshhold of life, he had by his quiet deportment 
and amiable manners, endeared himsel! to an unusually 
large circle of friends, many of whom were looking 
forward to his becoming useiul both in the community 
and in the church. But He whose ways are in the 
deeps hath otherwise ordered it, and we humbly trust 
he has joined the church triumphant, and 


“Gone to his heavenly Father's rest, 

The flowers of Eden round him blowing, 
And on his ear the murmurs blest 

Of Shiloh’s waters sottly flowing.” 


—-, the 6th of Eighth month, 1846, after a short 
illness, Saran, wife of Seburn Dorland, aud daughter 
of Zeno Carpenter, aged 55 years and 6 months, a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting in Henry county, 
lowa. ‘Towards the close of life, as her husband and 
children were sitting around her, she looked upon them 
and said, affectionately, “I feel very comfortuble both 
in body and mind. I have endeavoured for a few days 
past to bring all my sins before me, and to know a 
mansion being prepared for me. I have prayed ear- 
nestly for my children and husband ;” adding, “ For 
sometime past the world has been stained in my view.” 
She soon after fainted ; but revived and conversed free- 
ly with some Friends whd came in. Upon her an 
told that she had been very low the night before, an 
that they thought her entirely gone, she very compos- 
edly added, “ Well, I have thought for a long time, 
that it matters very little when we go, so that we go 
in peace. It is but a short time at the longest that 
we have to stay.” Soon after she very solemnly add- 
ed: “I can truly say, that for some weeks back I have 
been with my Saviour.” There was an holy serenity 
cast around her at this season, which deeply impressed 
what she said. She departed very quietly ; and we 
doubt not her purified soul has taken its flight to the 
region of everlasting day, to sing the holy song of 
Zion, to praise and eee Him that ruleth in the army 
of heaven and in the kingdoms of men, (Since the 
foregoing was in type we have received another ac- 
count, in substance similar.) 





, of consumption, the 10th of Eighth month, 
1846, in the 22d year of her age, at her tather’s resi- 
dence, Delaware county, Ohio, after an illness of near 
ten months, Desornan W., daughter of Micajah and 
Elizabeth Dillingham, all members of Alumcreek 
Monthly Meeting. From her childhood she was an 
example of obedience and humility; and towards the 
latter part of her illness, which she was enabled to bear 
with Christian patience amid much bodily suffering, 
her mind seemed to be stayed on that Power which 
has always been the unfailing support of the righteous. 
A few hours before her close, perceiving that her dis- 
solution was near at hand, she had the family called, 
and bade them an affectionate farewell; telling them 
not to weep for her, but to weep for themselves; and 
exhorting them to prepare to mcet her in heaven.—In 
addressing her brothers and sisters, she told them to 
remember that obedience was one of the greatest 
things, and that they would never have cause to regret 
t. 


——, in the city of New York, on the morning of 
the 19th of Eighth month, Samvet P. Tuomson, of this 
city, aged 33 years, eldest sun of the late Peter Thom. 
son. 
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